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MODERN SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 
REv. O’NEIL C. D’AMOUR! 


In recent days the startling advances of the Soviet Union 
in the field of science have aroused the people of our nation 
to a deep concern with our scientific lag. “Sputnik” and 
“Muttnik,” representing Soviet scientific accomplishment, 
have become a challenge to American pride. Spurred by 
this challenge, our educators, the officials of our government 
and our scientists are all seeking an answer to our failure 
to keep pace with the enemy. 

Characteristically, almost the entire responsibility for this 
failure has been attributed to the schools. I say character- 
istically because, in almost every crisis, the tendency is to 
blame the schools for failing to perform their task. For ex- 
ample, in the past, the rise of juvenile delinquency and the 
lack of physical fitness have been laid to the schools. This 
tendency, although understandable, is essentially unjust and 
lacks basis in historical fact. 

The theory behind such accusations would seem to be that 
the schools are the molders of the culture of a people. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Schools do not mold; 
they do not form a culture. Rather the schools follow and 
reflect the culture dominant in the society in which they 
exist. Although certain radical philosophies of education 
would see the schools as centers of social revolution, tradi- 
tionally this has not been true. Unconsciously, the schools 
follow the conservative, essentialist pattern reflecting the 
already existing culture. Furthermore, it is important to 
remember that a school is not a society unto itself. A school 
does not have rights proper to itself in the sense that the 
family, the state and the church have rights proper to them- 
selves. The school is only the agent of the society or societies 
which give it being. It is empowered to act only within 
the definite limits assigned to it by these societies. It should 
not be otherwise. ~A people entrusts its children to the 
schools not that these institutions might change the society 
or culture which exists but rather that they might transmit 
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that culture. Perhaps, speaking ideally, we might conceive 
of the schools as birthplaces of cultural advance. We might 
conceive of them as the purifiers of society and as the instru- 
ments by which society moves for greater and greater per- 
fection. Factually, this just cannot be. People intuitively 
recognize the formative character of the minds of the young. 
There is an unwillingness to allow the school to form those 
minds along new or radical lines. There is no intent of 
denying the influence of teachers and schools upon the lives 
of young people. What is being said is that this influence 
falls within the framework of the cultural pattern of the 
people. It must be admitted that there are exceptions to this 
rule. An individual teacher or even entire schools might 
seek to go beyond the cultural frame. These, however, are 
rare and ordinarily soon fall before the pressure of cultural 
conformity. Traditionally, factually and historically schools 
have been charged only with the responsibility for the trans- 
mission of the culture as it already exists. 

Thus, the schools of ancient Rome sought to form the child 
into the way of life of the Roman state. The schools of Eng- 
land in the 18th and 19th centuries directed the child toward 
the pattern of society created by the industrial revolution 
and the expansion of the empire. It might be objected that 
instances can be found in history portraying the schools as 
the formulators of change. However, if these instances are 
investigated closely, it would be seen that the change at- 
tributed to the schools actually was a change already thor- 
oughly embedded in the thinking of the people. It often 
happens that the external manifestations of a society merely 
become a facade—archaic remnants of a former culture. 
The schools in such cases have reflected the change that is 
taking place; for example, in the later days of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, beneath the glittering shell of the im- 
perial structure, the seething elements of dissatisfaction and 
revolt found their way into the schools. The schools re- 
flected not the past but the present temper of the people. 

A further illustration of the schools’ reflection of the peo- 
ple is to be found behind the Iron Curtain. A recent instance 
is evident in Hungary. The Hungarian regime was Com- 
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munist. Every power of a police state had been used to 
design the schools along totalitarian lines. Yet, the Hun- 
garian uprising revealed that the schools reflected not the 
superimposed Communist structure but rather the basic cul- 
tural structure of the people. It is not inconceivable that 
history will record a similar phenomena within the Soviet 
Union itself. 

These historical facts have implications for education in 
America. The trends that have been evident in the schools 
of America have not been born within its schools. They are 
trends which were part of the American culture and which 
American society demanded be part of the education of the 
young. For example, the much criticized progressivism in 
the education of the 1930’s and 40’s did not come about be- 
cause the schools decided that it should. It did not come 
about because John Dewey taught at Columbia University. 
John Dewey and progressive education represented the 
strong current of American thought. The American people 
were rebelling against authoritarianism in all of its forms, 
against the stern imposition of discipline, against excessive 
labor. The schools merely translated this cultural emphasis 
into educational terms. The schools could not have possibly 
taught Deweyism or progressivism in the 19th century. 
They could not have taught it because the culture in which 
they existed at that time was contrary to such ideas. 

If we apply this principle to American education today, 
we must conclude that it would be unjust to blame the schools 
for our failure in the field of science. The schools have been 
what we wanted them to be. The answer to the critics of 
education must be: “We did what you asked us to do. If 
you expect us to change, you must first change.” There can 
be no change in the schools unless the culture surrounding 
the school first changes. Speaking at Oklahoma City, our 
President urged the parent-teacher associations to look 
closely at their schools. What he should have urged was 
that the parents should look closely at themselves. It is true 
that some type of “crash program” in respect to science 
might produce temporary results. However, in a democracy 
facing a fight for its life possibly over the span of a century, 
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we must not think in terms of “crash.” If a change is needed, 
that change must be fundamental. If that change is to be 
fundamental, it must be a cultural change. Such a cultural 
change is not to be wrought by the school system but within 
the very hearts of the people of the nation. The President 
should have insisted that our people seriously examine the 
basic premises of their way of life. If following such exami- 
nation the people change, the schools will change also. 

Focusing our attention now upon the present crisis, we 
are hearing cries that the schools must teach more science. 
We hear that there must be scientific emphasis down even 
to the kindergarten. One scientist stated that together with 
the Mother Goose tales the kindergarten children must learn 
scientific fairy tales. Prominent educators on the college 
and university level are demanding that the schools insert 
more science into the curriculum and that boys and girls be 
counseled toward scientific careers. 

These suggestions do not strike at the root of the problem. 
Our failure to produce scientists is not due basically to our 
failure to teach science. The cause is far deeper. It rises 
out of a culture which is essentially pragmatic, a culture 
that places its emphasis on freedom and leisure. There can 
be no quarrel with either freedom or leisure as such. There 
can be a quarrel when freedom and leisure which are essen- 
tially means to ends become ends in themselves. Freedom 
and leisure are instruments for something else. When they 
become ends in themselves, they become the seeds of destruc- 
tion. Thus, the thirty-five-hour week is a good only when 
the leisure thus provided is used for personal and social bet- 
terment. If it is not so used, it automatically produces the 
vice of sloth, and both the person and society are rendered 
corrupt. In regard to freedom, we must always seek free- 
dom for something. The something for which we are free 
will determine the goodness or badness of the freedom itself. 


Turning back to the matter at hand, our culture, having 
placed its emphasis upon ease and upon absence of discipline, 
has produced schools in which work is kept at a minimum 
and discipline in the sense of mental discipline is lacking. 
In such schools science has suffered because science is diffi- 
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cult and science is disciplined. It is too much to expect that 
a boy or girl coming out of such an educational system will 
freely choose a field of studies which will demand both hard 
work and discipline. They feel totally unprepared for such 
afuture. It is not a matter of a lack of sacrificial sense. It 
is a total inadequacy of preparation. The only way in which 
this difficulty can be obviated is by making schools places 
of hard work and discipline. This is not to say that we 
should destroy the basic advances of modern education in 
the form of teaching methods and school discipline. We 
should not forget all that psychology has taught us concern- 
ing the nature of the child. We must utilize all of the ad- 
vances that have been made. However, the students must 
be confronted with the fact that learning is hard work. They 
must be brought to the recognition that a disciplined mind 
is a prerequisite to true knowledge. Here we must empha- 
size again that the schools will not and cannot do this unless 
the same spirit is embedded within the culture of the people. 
This is not a vicious circle. A people can change, and the 
schools will change with them. It will not be effective, how- 
ever, to tell the schools to do this or that. Neither the chil- 
dren nor the schools exist within a vacuum. They exist 
within the culture and, as said before, they inevitably reflect 
that culture. 

Likewise within our culture there has been a desertion of 
responsibility on the part of many elements within society. 
As each element has discarded its own responsibility, it has 
sought to impose this responsibility upon the schools. The 
schools are being asked to do things for which they were 
never intended and for which they are not adapted. The 
time that has been taken from the hard work of education 
to be devoted to a multiple insertion of extraneous matters 
must be redevoted to education. The schools have become 
a catchall for every fad of the day and for countless respon- 
sibilities which belong to other elements of society. The 
curriculum has become so crowded that there is no longer 
time for schooling in the basic subjects. This is closely 
coupled with the system of electives. We leave to immature 
children the choice of subject matter fields. Naturally, they 
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choose those that are easy. When critics say that schools 
no longer teach such subjects as Latin, advanced science 
and higher mathematics it is not because the schools do not 
want to teach them. It is because society does not want 
them taught. If there is to be a change, society must change 
and then the elective system will go and the difficult subjects 
will return to the curriculum. 

Closely allied with this whole matter of cultural control 
of schools is the uncomfortable fact that America has un- 
deniably lagged in speculative fields. One would search in 
vain for a great American philosopher comparable to Hegel, 
Kant, Maritain, or Gilson. He would search in vain for a 
scientist such as Einstein or Fermi. Is this the fault of the 
schools? No. It is the fault of the culture. A culture that 
places its emphasis solely upon the production of material 
comforts, on the mass-producing of automobiles, refriger- 
ators and washers, on the creation of an economic system 
giving leisure for leisure’s sake, cannot have schools in which 
speculative scientists can develop. To have such schools 
the culture must change. 

Our day is a day in which much meditation is necessary. 
The question is, is our society so enmeshed in materialism 
and pragmatism that meditation is now impossible. Such 
meditation is necessary on the part of every American citi- 
zen. Our entire society must search its soul and seek where- 
init has erred. Our President, our political leaders, and our 
churches must use every possible means to make our people 
face the truth. We are not living in an age when we can 
afford the luxury of being flattered. Those bearing the re- 
sponsibility of leadership have the inescapable duty of lead- 
ing our society toward a change for the better. When so- 
ciety does this and changes its thinking, the schools will 
follow. The schools will not be found lacking because they 
will always faithfully reflect the culture which gives them 
birth. 





A CLASSROOM TEACHER LOOKS AT TELEVISED 
INSTRUCTION 
SISTER MARY GABRIEL PHELAN, §.8.J.! 


It is now the third year since 639 fifth grade students in 
sixteen schools in the Greater Pittsburgh area began learn- 
ing in a revolutionary way—via television. As a participat- 
ing classroom teacher since those pioneering days, the au- 
thor is glad to pass on to other educators and administrators 
what has been learned in that capacity. 

Station WQED, the first and oldest community educational 
television station of those now operating, began its telecasts 
on April 1, 1954. Financed by community contributions, it 
serves an area within a radius of sixty miles of Pittsburgh. 
The Ford Foundation, through its Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, granted WQED $150,000 with which to 
conduct TV classes in a limited number of Pittsburgh dis- 
trict schools. The A. W. Mellon Education and Charitable 
Trust made additional funds available. 

School officials of the Pittsburgh public schools, county 
and independent school districts, as well as those of the 
parochial schools gave wholehearted support to the project. 
Certain schools in each district were selected to participate 
in the demonstration. 

St. Bernard parish school in Mt. Lebanon, a suburb south 
of Pittsburgh, was selected as the diocesan school to take 
part. A word about our school here will help to clarify and 
explain results later. It is a large elementary school, at 
present enrolling 1908 students. Every grade is divided 
into five rooms of that grade, which fact gave ample room 
for comparison during the first years of demonstration. 
The school is staffed by a faculty of 29 Sisters of St. Joseph, 
29 laymen and laywomen teachers. The children come, 
for the most part, from well-educated parents. Although 
that fact does not automatically guarantee a high IQ (a 
wide range in IQ’s is represented in every class), it does 
grant high interest and cooperation in all school subjects 


1St. Bernard School, Pittsburgh 16, Penn. 
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on the part of parents. This interest was a notable factor 
in many phases of the TV demonstration. 

The successful initiation and continuance of the program 
was due in a large part to the farsighted and resourceful 
planning and cooperation of the Pittsburgh Board of Public 
Education and Station WQED personnel. On June 23, 
1955, a meeting was held in which the classroom teachers 
met the television teachers, the project was explained 
and the teachers acquainted with their roles in the dem- 
onstration. 

This was a meeting the participants will long remember. 
We were literally embarking on the unknown and there 
were so many unsolved questions in our minds. How would 
the children react? Would they become “passive viewers”? 
What devices could be used to answer the questions which 
learning arouses in the mind of a child, without distracting 
others from the television teacher? 

Strangely enough, one of the first problems to be solved 
was that of convincing reluctant classroom teachers of the 
value of televised instruction. Somewhere, the idea that 
TV education would replace the teacher took root and 
flourished. Those who worked in the field found out very 
quickly that their presence was still indispensable in the 
classroom. The classroom teacher must follow the telecast, 
interpret, relate, discuss and continue the lesson begun 
by the TV teacher. 

Problems in scheduling other classes around the TV 
classes were also of major importance. These were solved 
by the principals of the participating schools. 

With the beginning of the 1955-56 school year the daily 
lessons were inaugurated. Twenty-five minutes every day 
were devoted to the teaching of each of the following 
subjects: reading, arithmetic and French. Lesson plans 
were mailed to each teacher and reading and arithmetic 
were continued by her in a planned follow-up program. The 
plans listed material to be covered in the telecast, suggested 
follow-up by the classroom teacher, and materials the 
students would use during the lesson. Excellent lists of 
books were also included for each unit in reading. 
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Before each TV lesson a five-minute warning period gave 
teacher and students time to get materials ready, draw 
blinds and make any necessary changes in seating arrange- 
ments. At thirty seconds before the telecast a loud gong 
was sounded. Lights were turned off and the students 
were ready. 

Those first few weeks of the demonstration pointed up 
the inadequacy of existing classrooms for television teaching. 
These were weeks of moving conventional desks for the best 
viewing by each child. Dark blinds needed to be procured 
for windows; standard lighting fixtures which hung down 
from the ceiling reflected spots of light on the screen. 
The supervisor of Television Education personally visited 
each classroom many times in order to be sure that each 
child could see and hear the telecast properly. In some 
areas the reception was poor. In St. Bernard’s school 
the TV classroom was set up on the third floor of a new 
wing constructed in 1958. The location of the school and 
the height of the classroom seemed to aid reception. We 
consistently received a good picture as well as sound. Fortu- 
nately, our lighting system proved more than ‘adequate. 
It consists of four rows of four fluorescent lights each, plus 
eight spotlights, all close to the ceiling. The fluorescent 
lights are turned off for the TV lesson and the spotlights 
remain on, giving good light for any desk work, and not 
retarding viewing in any way. The arrangement has served 
us well for three years. 

The standard “21” television set is mounted on a desk- 
high stand, which can be wheeled out to the center of the 
room and back to a corner when not in use. The height 
of the set has made the moving of desks for better viewing 
unnecessary. The children were encouraged to say if they 
couldn’t see or hear well and move accordingly. 

In order to evaluate the work, an intelligence test and 
standardized tests in reading, basic language skills, work 
study skills, and arithmetic were administered to the TV 
classes the third week in September, 1955. Control classes 
receiving traditional classroom teaching took the same 
tests at the same time. Near the end of the term, the 
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same tests, with the exception of t’1e intelligence test, were 
administered to the same pupils. A teacher-made test in 
French was administered to all TV students over television. 
Questionnaires were filled out and returned by classroom 
teachers, principals, TV students, and their parents. 

Miss Stella Nardozza conducted the reading classes during 
the two years of the demonstration. She immediately 
establist.ed rapport with the children by her warm person- 
ality. Her questions brought enthusiastic verbal answers 
from the class. At fifth grade age level, children are quick 
to “lose themselves” in imagination while a stirring reading 
selection or poem is read. It was a moving experience to 
see the little faces all captivated by the charm of a born 
storyteller. Later, they besieged librarians at four differ- 
ent libraries until they got the book and read it themselves. 

Much time was effectively devoted to other phases of 
reading: word study skills, dictionary use, how to find 
reference materials, comprehension vocabulary drill, etc. 
Students had a “Reading Paper” which they used for each 
day’s work, then filed away. A day was frequently set 
aside on which the teacher would show and read aloud work 
sent to her by students. These were book reports, research 
on related topics, original poems or stories. 

At the end of the first year, it came as somewhat of a 
surprise to me to find out that there was no significant 
difference in the scores made on tests between TV students 
and those taught by regular classroom methods. This 
pattern of “no significant difference” has appeared in many 
other TV experiments throughout the country, especially 
on the college and university level. It did not satisfy me 
that our TV students had made as much gain in a year as 
those who had not benefited by television education. 

It is difficult to measure just what the children derived 
from the reading lessons. Besides many intangibles, they 
acquired at a very impressionable age a tremendous desire 
to read. It was in December of that first year when I 
received a startling surprise. I knew the children had been 
reading a great deal; our classroom library had grown by 
leaps and bounds, but when my slowest reader announced 
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proudly, “Sister, I’ve read nineteen books since September,” 
—then I knew TV reading was effective. Another “intan- 
gible” which cannot be measured by tests, was the experience 
the children had in hearing the poet Robert Frost recite 
by heart verse after verse of his poems. 

At another time the children “met” in a telecast Jack 
White, illustrator of many stories in their reader. From 
then on, when beginning a new story, they could tell at a 
glance if the picture was by their “favorite artist.” Yet, 
another occasion was made memorable by the appearance of 
a big league ball player, who solemnly advised his young 
fans that schoolwork was like baseball—“‘You have to work 
hard at it.” 


Arithmetic was a subject which proved to be admirably 
suited to the TV medium. With the close-ups possible by the 
cameras, the figures being taught were magnified to fill the 
screen and each child could see clearly the process as it was 
explained. The problem remained on the screen an ample 
length of time for each child to work it on his paper. Then 
the teacher worked it with the class, while the students 


checked their own work. The slow child seemed to be 
at an advantage here—he may have missed the answer to 
the first problem, and even the second, but by the third 
example invariably every child was succeeding. By placing 
slow students in the first and last rows in the classroom, 
I could walk unobtrusively beside them and see where each 
one may have failed. Later at the blackboard, more drill 
was given to these weak spots. 


The quick learner was likely to become bored, so class- 
room teachers devised many ways to stimulate interest for 
the minute or two necessary for the slower child to get the 
answer. Each child put up his hand as he finished, which 
helped him gain recognition for his work. There was 
often time to call a student to read his answer or tell what 
process should be used. The sense of class participation was 
always good. In the use of a fraction kit, made by each 
child from construction paper, as the TV teacher showed 
that % was really equal to %4, each child put the proper 
fractions in place on his desk, too. In a lesson on measures, 
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it was fascinating for the children to watch two pints of 
milk actually filling a quart bottle, etc. Visual aids were 
used most effectively in the arithmetic lessons. Any teacher, 
for instance, who has tried to teach forty children where 
“7 of an inch” is on a ruler, would have been surprised to 
see the ease with which the slowest learned when he saw it 
on an enlarged ruler just like his own on the screen. 

One of the best rewards a teacher can have is that her 
students learn to like a subject. On a memorable day, slow 
little Tommy murmured enthusiastically, “Sister, I love 
fractions!’ Perhaps the best criterion of judging TV les- 
sons is the sustained interest and work of children. They 
were genuinely sorry that TV arithmetic was not included 
in the current year’s schedule. 

Conversational French was taught in the first year of 
the demonstration for twenty-five minutes daily. It was 
completely oral, the children never saw the printed word. 
Fifth grade seems an ideal place to introduce a child to a 
second language. He has already acquired a facility with 
the mechanics of English, his speech patterns are not yet 
“set”? as they will become later, and he is not self-conscious 
of making sounds which sound “foreign” to him. Quick 
learners, especially among the girls, picked up the pronunci- 
ation with facility. Boys listened much longer before they 
attempted to say the words, but once sure of themselves, they 
made rapid strides. By June of that first year, the children 
had acquired a vocabulary of between five hundred and a 
thousand words and phrases. Along with this, they had 
gained a liking for the language and a desire to study it 
still further. 

In some schools where learning ability was average or 
not too high, and for all children who were poor in the 
language arts, French conversation was too difficult and 
became boring. So, in the second year of the demonstration 
it was offered for the schools who wished it. In our school 
the response to questionnaires to parents and children was 
unanimous; they wanted it. The timing was changed to a 
fifteen-minute period three times a week, which provided 
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more opportunity for the children to use what they had 
learned. 

How successful has this phase of the project been? My 
experience has been one of surprise that children can learn 
so much with so little effort. They early began using it 
with each other and many used it on their families at home. 
The ability of the children to “think in French” is amazing; 
they can say short sentences without pausing to “translate” 
as Many grown-ups do. Many folk songs of France were 
taught; films, pictures and bits of history were learned. 
The Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris is as familiar to the 
children as the Eiffel Tower. 

In the second year of the demonstration a social studies 
course—geography and history—was offered. Our school 
did not participate in this phase of instruction, since it is 
in these two areas of study that public school philosophy 
would differ from ours. Also in 1956, instruction in physics 
was added at the high school level. Dr. Harvey E. White 
of U. C. L. A. taught the classes, which were being filmed 
in color at the same time by Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. These films are being used again this year via WQED. 

During the current year the following subjects are being 
televised: physics (at two different times in the morning), 
seventh grade English, sixth grade reading, ninth grade 
general science and French—both beginning and inter- 
mediate. My fifth grade class which took part in the 1956- 
57 demonstration has continued in sixth grade—reading and 
French. Both parents and children requested to continue 
with TV. 

The Pittsburgh demonstration has been carried on via 
open circuit. This has had many advantages—the parents 
can watch and see what the child should be able to do; 
children convalescing from illness at home come back to 
school and are still up with the members of their class. A 
good test of interest has been that when a holy day falls on 
a school day the majority of the children will tune in on 
the TV lesson at home. 

There are problems that televised instruction presents. 
If the school administrator or principal does not whole- 
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heartedly support it, it can be a failure. Acquiring the 
needed text books is another problem. If the classroom 
teacher is not convinced of the effectiveness of televised 
instruction and cannot subordinate herself to and co-operate 
with the TV teacher, the children quickly sense this and 
react accordingly. TV education requires work on the part 
of the child, which to some is always distasteful. The 
little day-dreamer presents a particularly difficult problem. 
Therefore, the classroom teacher cannot sit down passively 
but must continue to use all the time-honored devices to 
spur children on to study and pay attention. TV education 
does not and cannot be expected to do the whole job of 
teaching, any more than a text or other tools of learning do. 


Two final recommendations to those responsible for bring- 
ing televised instruction to the classroom are: first, it 
must be good instruction. There is nothing to be gained 
by televising mediocre teaching. Second, live teaching is 
more effective than kinescoped or filmed instruction. If 
the excellent quality of teaching which has marked these 
first few years of the Pittsburgh demonstration continues 
and spreads, a brighter picture for future education seems 
imminent. 
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